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Statenicnt (if Focus 



indivtriiinlly ninrinrl liriMrMtion (It J:) Lk i ■ ^: ; -Tp i rn-;'!-::; 

olomcntdrv odiicntion. Tho friliowinu canipGntMitH > : ^'-^ic icn: livsion: .^rp i:; 
v.iryi;,.; st.i'iu^^ -/ol j L . wui iinplu!]u?iitdL iij: ■ luw ui%;.nii :%ui un for 

iiUU=uctiQri and relrUa^.i .KjnnnisLr.'LiV^j ^irr(Uv;e!nenU^ ; . ' ::iodol ul iiuairiict uui.d 
pmnraniinn for tlv^ inclivichhU f5*;i:;]ent; .ind CMrriC il in- oonitjonrrits i!> [jroro.idin t , 
ruadiiuj, inatheiiinucs , rnaiivationj and onyironnuMUnl qdiic^Uoru The duvohnj- 
iv.eni of oLhcr curriculum coinponentH, d system for rnannninn iniunicLian ny 
coMiputGr, nnd of instructional atratoniu;^ Is ncuded t:j co:nplt?iu lha ss'jU- nu 
Continainq proaranimottc rGsenrch is required to provido n ^ound krirvAdprlnf'^ 
bnsa for the components under developinGnt and for Imprnvcf] sncond i^eneratian 
compononts, rinnUy, systematic ;m plorrientatinn is oHpienrinj so that tlie prQd = 
ucts will functipn propGrly in the IGi: schools, 

Tlie Center plans and carries out the rusearuh, devGlopnir lU , aiui iinplt> = 
montation coinponents of its IGll pronram in this Hoauonco: (1 i idnntifv \ha 
noGds and delinuL the componGnt problem area; (2) assess tho possiblo con- 
straints— financial resources and availnbility of staff; (j) formalatc qoneral 
plans and specific procedurGs for solvinn the prohlems; (1) secure and aliQ = 
cate human and niatGrial resourcGs to cany out tho plans; (5) providG for 
eftectiVG communication amonn personnel and Gfficient manafiemont ol activi = 
ticK and resnurces; and (6) evaluate the effectivenoas of Gach acCi'/ity and 
its contribution to the total prgqram and C-rrect any difficulties thr^ - :h feed-- 
back mechanisms and appropriatG manacrGment techniquog, 

A self^renowinq system of elementary education is projeeted in each 
participating elemGntary school, i.e. , one which ia less dependent on eMternal 
sources for direction and is more responsive to the needs of the childron altand = 
Ino each particular school. In the IGE schools, Center-devoloped and other 
curriculun^i products compatibje vdth the Center's inBtructionnl proaramincj moid 
will lead to higher student achievement and self-dirGCtion in iGarninq and in 
jnduct and also toduqher morale and job satisfaction among educational per- 
• nineh Hach developmental product makes its unique contrltaution to IGC as 
It is implemented in the schools , The vario research Gornponents add to the 
knowledge ol Canter practitioners, developers, and thenrists . 
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Research has shovvn that a bohavlor may be ocquirC"! through 
observing and imitating a model , A behavior which has alroady 
been acquired nay bo inhibited, Hsinhiblted, or elicited by ob- 
serving and inMtatlnq. A dGfinition of imitation is livon, and the 
effects of imitation cm learning and perfontianCG are surnmafiz©d, 
Reiiearch on factors which affoct Imitation is reviewed, These 
factors include the characterisucs of the mod el, the char icter is tics 
of the observer, and the consc .fuencas of the behavior to thn model 
and to the oh.^server. Research on iniitation of cognitive skills, 
subject matter knowledge, and prosocial behavior is also reviewed. 
Finally, technlqueg are outlined for the us© of niodeling to facili-^ 
tate classroom learning and motivation. 



I 

IntrrKiiiction 



T!k' I'ririinry t k of ri school to tuner; 
rhildron subjc ^t-r, . tar hnov/loJ .inJ skills. 
Thin roquircii cni;j ikmIi;:-; inf n;:nti.:ri , 
dornonstrnting ^kil;,^ nn-i u' o^i vntifiy uhildron 
to attond to tlio Bul \< ct iv:'in[-^Y and to porsist 
until niastrTv is /i. :; ovotL ^-chools arc r\l^o 
concornod that chiidron develop a valuG sysiair] 
that v/ill juidc ihoir hohnvior now and in tha 
future. Modeling 15 an imporLant VDhlclu^ for 
tuaching knowledyu and akillH , iiiotivatifv./ 
children to learn, and helping thorn to duvolop 
a volue system , 

Roscnrch has sha\vn that a behavlrr may 
bo acquired through abserving ai^d iitlitnting a 
modoL A bghaviur which has ulruady bocii 
acquired may hu inhibited, disinhibitod , or 
elicited by observing and imitating. Thus, 
modeling may be an effective way of facihtoting 
learning, ^^rtnging about dosirablc boheivior, 
and GontrolUny undesirable behavior in the 
classroom , 

The modeds chlUriron observe and Imitate 
are classified as rgai-lifg. symbolic, or vqijvq- 
■SGiitat Lonal . Parents, teachGrs, and othGr 
children : .is roal = life models. Models 
prosented t chiidrcn through oral or written 
instructions and pictures or through a combina=' 
tion of words and pictures are called symbolic 
niodels. Books and group discussion about 
OMernplar>^ beha\/ior may be used to provide 
syrnbolio models . Models prosented by audio= 
visual moans such as television or films are 
called representational models. From this 



■Tief uvurvipw u is cloa^ it thnre -ira ^:iy 
innonUal :;;iKk:;l^ for uiiibiri'n m the r- : 

Many tyjios nf learning can bi^ ;ou i;iL 
< . ^ut thr^:sugh modpl^^^i* ^ul^iUanti > k];i.Avl = 
1^ e (rolker ^ Miliinlhm, ^M7n; I i.^l'. >rr 
r. riandnz, 1969), problem = SL)lyinq rUrat^Hjius 
(l.-iughlin. Moss. & Millur, 1969). i refbK^- 
ti /e approach to prublGm sc>lving (!.)obuB, ]9 7':»; 
Vando 6^ Kagan, 1 Jb8), pronunciatiun of ^ 
foreign laiiguagG/ and psychomotor skills 
(Klausmoior Ripple, 1971) are uxamples -f 
lonrning which cnn ha facilitated by niodelin |. 
Social behavinr is also strongly affected L^y 
moduling. RubisLanuu tu tei!:;^tutiun, ytanJarus 
of excellence , solf-donial, control of aggres- 
sion (Bandura & Walters, 1953), attitudes (3tot= 
land &. Patchen. 1961), and socially appropriate 
behavior (Saroson, 1968) have boon shown to 
change as a function of imitation. Modeling, 
therefore, may be used to teach many skills 
and prosocial behaviors. 

To use the techidque of riiodeling skillfully, 
however, tha teacher must understand the naturci! 
of imitative learning and the conditions that in= 
crease the likelihood of imitation. This paper 
is intcndod to assist the teacher in gaining 
this undorstandirg by describing the affects 
of imitation, the faGtors affeuting iriiitation, 
and the kinds of learning and behavior changes 
vvhich have been shown to occur through imita- 
tion. The paper alyo provldea suggestions for 
using modBling effectively in the classroom. 
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KlUvvts of tiiiifafPCMi 



htj^ui'/ior or h.^ij: iuMrJ ^i'- criptiuns nttributmq 
■ i r.ai^oiri fH'lirJvior u> thn vnudrl (nandrr^ , 
i£V> h..>h,iVior ffKiy : . :iu\v to iho nhsurvr?r, or 
It niciy hnv.r ljr_,i^n i •^vu^usly In.jrnn J Init not 

1 1 V] vnin • i )r i rf^nin hk^*^^ , 

B.-]nJuni .i-ui VVn Iters (1953) i i I u^^^tmt.n.i cho 
liruirK^tifin botwecMi Ir'arnina anj I'urfoniiuncr^ 

luo-vicl %vho c^xhibitiKi four nox/nl aqgros- 
Sivu responsos accompanied })y iia-- 
tinctivo v^jrbalizations . In one cr^n = 
Jitioii of thu oxporimont, tho nn^iol 
vv/i^ scvortjly punisho:!; in a tu^ ;nd , 
tiio !7iudQl wa:^ --^nurously rowardod 
with approv.!] .* food r<Mnfarcors; 
whilr- tho thini <=^on:iiEion i'msontt^^ 
no rMSponso-consDcruonces to tho 
nuviol, . . , A posL-nxpoguro tr^at 
of iniitritivu bcditivior rovonlod that 
Ehu dtffonMitidl vicarious roiriforce- 
ment iiad uroducod difforential aniount^r 
of iinitativo behavior. Children in Ehc 
iiu-dol=-punished con^iitlon porformod 
:3iqnificancly iawur linit.itiVG rosponsQS 
thcin children in both tho modol = 
rowardo:i nnd tho no = consequencos 
(jroups, . . , Childron in all three 
qroups wore Uhnnl offr-r^-vi ^nrnctivc 
InceintiVGn contingont on thGir repro- 
d u c 1 n g t h o m od el's vq b p on s e s . . 
tho introdiiction of positive incuntives 
completeiy wipQd out the previously 
ob^Grvcd pGrfon-nancG diffcreiicos , 
rnvn^ilino equivalent amount uf 
learning amcng the childrGn in ihn 
modcl-rGwarded , niodel' punished , 
cand the noTesponse-consequencGS 
conditions. [Pp, 5 7=5 8] 



I'r im B oxp-rinioni, Banuura an i VValttTH 
- n.duJ. a Lh.P. i'^ariliJiJ * iii^iltliv^' a:; ■; ':n;^ a^ 
rinjults I riniarily froni caaUi -uUy of y.aisury 
t^vdnts, %%airTods pgrforiimil^ ia jjovorntai by 
thr^ rast^rin--a- ■ 'aisoqu-ncrai^ Lha i:,.alol .a 
to thu obtajrvara In obnurvati ojiu 1 lonrninq, 
SLiniuU from tho inndnrs br^h = ivior olicit p. a— 
G<}ptual rasponscK in tho obsorv.-aa Th.^ao 
riabponsi'S, in turn, providi' cia^i^ fur .-vort 
rosponsos wJnuh iihitcri Lhosi: of tho niod.d 
(Guvvirti^ Stinnla, lObO). 

Bnndurn and Waltvaa-^ f]^-H>3^ Huugostod 
that observation of modoly fias throe? somowhcit 
diffurunt effoccri, o^ion of wnioli may \aad to 
an incioasG in imitation. Ona offoct is for 
tho obsorvor to niatoh tho bohavior of tho rnodf^l 
with rosponsns that aro now to the obsorvor. 
Thi^ in callod a ijxiXiQjJji^uII^^, lor this to 
occu diQ niodel must deinonstrate bohavior 
which IS novol to tho observer, but which tho 
obsGrvor is capable of doiny. In the oxporl- 
mont roportod abovo , childron obsorvcd a 
modcd who porfornicBd variQus aqgressivo bohav- 
iwrs whicii tho ciiildren had not prGviously 
oKhibitQd, SubsoquGntly , without rGinforco- 
:-ont of any kind, the childrun dom uns trdtod 
tho sarno behaviors (Bandura & WaltorB , J 963), 

OtasGrving and iniitoting a model rnay also 
strongthen or woaken inhibitory rosponsos 
which the obsGrvor already has in his roper- 
tL J, ThesQ ar© callGd inhibiton^ and dis = 
inhibitory offocts. Inhibition of bGhavior in 
tho observor's repertoirG is likGly to occur 
v/!ian tho inodoi is ^ubjuctod to painfui con- 
sequences or shows a fearful reaction as a 
result of a cortain bGhavior. The tondency of 
children to be fGarful of the same things as 
their mothers is axplained in this manr.or, 
Qn the othGr hand, imitation may result in 
the lowering of previously developGd inhibi- 
tions. Aggressive behavlDr is gencBralxy dis-- 
approved and, to some oxtont, inliibited. 
Observation of a model displaying aggressive 
behavior tends to result not only in an oxpraB = 
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!' i "liiii r iriicul ir i ; ;i-i>M7" lioiuvnT, 
iaii 11 so in tii-* nf niii'T r; i;vd;iiv- 
i-rihT.'i''T 'vhich v'^in proviniihly iniiilmo !, 

A fin il "ff*'!:' of ifML'iiion tnai cin i)'^ 
■;-;i:0n!5li'!'!; i ''XjV'fininnt^iliV; iiiit whicii cno 
rKi inffT ^'nh' if kns'V-;-: t;K^ hifUOry Dv^ 
ij^vTVi;!, in th^' ■Micui;i] ^'f i.^luvio^ ■ilr^";i.iv 
in iiii' obnofVcf'is riinofliMr'S ■'nlu!![>''::rin : 
^^^rncvii or !i;onntiry roniribLiti' ns^ pin iiiiv'i 

iiu' lin,:rily ^''*l'f;[':''"i W' ii^iiivi'ir;' fiiat rn 

iiri;;!- mkb. 

I ■ ■ ■ 



A:' ;;:!\V ^"01 i:;:lti!lb^l iijv i" 

-r::;r by Hii::;'iy i:!):^rrv;n i a '::x'\' \> !;;.U ill. ; 
T.iy ^.ih^'^ i-Hi i '.'^ tho i'inilMiiiN, 'UiUiini'i:!:, ; 

h 'M' in h'r!''nv I'lv 'ifp fi:l ; [■ 

ijch of ^iioBr off'-i't^i ly bo oniMhCi' \ z^-' 

y^ i 1 I ■ ,i ■ ' ; L 1 it. ■ . 1 J ; i l L I ,.■ i i 1 j 1 1 1 i i lil ,1 i i i i 1 ! 

iinit.iti'Mi ivill [^0 JcHCri!'*' 1 1:1 '.ii!- ;!-■:! 
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I iicicjrs AlFettiii^ Irnitatioii 



M iiiV fact^^r:; u.jr/ jffocu th'.' u; = ouiM of 

tho charucturlriUcr; of inn observr-r, nnd ihn 
= incl to th(- ohn. Tver. 



Characteristics nf the Model 

Stcjtijs 

UnD factor in iniiEattvc.' lonrning which 
ihiK rocoiveJ conaidoreiblo fittontion is tho 
stuitus iif thij rnodol relative to the ionrnor, 
^^ovoral stu.ilus haw ^^hawn that tho porcGivod 
at^itua or prcsti ie of tho mode] is positively 
corn.:laL;iJ witii Liiu ^injuuiit of iiiiitiEion shown 
hy tiic iQarnor (riGnders , 1968), roroxamnle, 
Harvey -ind Ruthnrford (1960) found thnt high 
stntus indivldu.ihi h^id nroator influGiicn on 
Of.inionH of qroun riu^mho.-n than ' o\v Gtatus 
Individuals, in ono sosKion, Q,ich subject 
iiidicatod his prGfcfoncu for one of two pic^ 
turcs tciknii froni LhG Malor Art Juciyinont Test, 
in a sccoruJ -ieB^i ii.jn , tho subjcict wtiB told the 
names of tv/o pcoj^lu wIiq purportedly had 
uxprossGd opposite proforenccs from ono 
another for the t^vo plcLuros. riieso names 
wore thosQ of thu highest ana lowest st^Kus 
membQrs Of the group as detemiinod by /;ocio= 
metric ratings of lendGrihip, In one expori= 
mental condition tho hirni status person was 
rupra^enti^u iiuvinu uiHagroea svith the 
suLjocl's oarlior choice; in thu othnr aondi^ 
tion the how status parson was rr?pnjScntGd 
as having disagreed. The subjoct then indi- 
cated his choicG of picturG again, Thfiro was 
a significant tendency for the sixUi^- and 
^■luvontn^yrndc^ subjects to change thGir orig- 
innl preforonce to that of the hlcrh status 
ptMSon* 

Lofkowitz, Bioko, and Mouton (1955) 
showed thnt th(- strengt' of a diainhibi tiny 



^•■ff-c;t Lvni ho infUn--u^>.i i i;h.> ^U.itas ■ flir- 
^-'-'■-^■^^ Uur^ ■^xpvMi;;;' -]L , ■\a:A--1 .^n.UiM.'i 

.Utiro to i^uuU'-'^it -ilhor liujh or h Mooial 
status, VViule dn^^^ti^oi in iMch attin-^ ih- 
:nr\.i.:d -dtnor oonfon^iLvi lo or vi-datod a ! ■■ j-':; = 
trian wrut-walk si /naU ^-diMnaina Ihe staus 
^^f tho violator fro:;, UrA- nian increa^^^'i p-;doK 
trlan virdatiorn^ fr^r; t^'^ I I-, wliudi i:; i 
iii'Thlv Hrfnific;a:U inor--i>^^ , 

Thes'^ dlui^tritiv^- ^nadi--;; m ilcatn ihat 
thi' HOcial status of the model ri;av iiavr^ ^ 
powerful ..dh=et y^n unitation. 

Social Power 

A i^econd characteristic of the model wiitch 
has been shown to affect imitation Is the pow/-r 
or control which the model jiossessori m the 
loarncr's social anvironmont. Social powar is 
closely roIat(!d to status an.J f^rr^stigf^ hut niay, 
ill aome casoB , bo distinct. It is probable 
that many pooplo porrolvod by the loarnor as 
haviny high stratus do not have power over 
the loarnf^r, 

Bandura and Ualtera (1 9 63] d-fine i^ocial 
power as "the ability . , . to influcncn tno 
boha^nor of others by controlling or mediating 
their positiVG and ncgativ- rcdnforcemonts 
(p, 95). Bandura, Rosa, and Ross (19 53) sot 
up two exporimantal social intoraction condi = 
tions which i?sta!3lisnod various roles for two 
adults v/ho interacted with the child Kubj^-^ct, 
in the first gondiiion one adult controllod 
positive reinforcers, tho second adult con- 
sumed the roinforcors, and the child was ossen- 
tiaily ignored. In the second condition, onu 
adwn cnntrollod positive reinforcnrs , - the child 
conyumr?d tho rei nfnrc«^rf? , afi-:! tho c^econ^i adult 
was essentially ignoro'J ="ollowing those 
??ocial interQCtions , the two adultEi o>:hibitad 
uifforGnE behaviors and a rneasureD Wras taken 
of the dGgroG to which each child pottornod 
his behavior aft^r each adult. The adult who 
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controlled the rewards was imitated to a sig- 
nificantly greater degree than the other adult, 
regardless of whether the other adult or the 
child was tha recipiant of rhe rewards * 

Further evidGnce of the effoec of social 
power on imitation was provided by Grusec 
and Mlschel (1966). In this study ^ preschool 
children Interacted ©ither with an adult model 
who was highly rewarding and would have 
future control over them as thair "new nursery 
school teacher#" or with a nonrewarding model 
who would not have future control over them 
since she was a "visiting teacher." After this 
interaction, the adult modeled various novel 
behaviors* To detenmina how many of these 
behaviors had been learned, children were 
rewarded for each behavior they could repro^ 
duce. The behavior of the model who would 
have future control was recalled better than 
the behavior of the model who would not htwe 
future GontroL 

These studies suggest that childran are 
mor© likely to imitate adults who control their 
rewards and punishments, 

Nurturance 

A third characteriatic of the model affect^ 
ing the likelihood of imitation is the moders 
nurturance toward the learner. Flandefs (1968) 
described a nurturant relationship as one based 
on noncontinqent exchange of affection rather 
than on affection made contingent upon certain 
behavior, 

Bandura and Huston (1961) predicted that 
nurturance would increase amount of imitation 
since the model's display of affection would 
give him secondary reward properties* To test 
this prediction, Bandura and Huston set up 
play sessions with an adult model and nufiery 
school children. For half the children the 
model e.ssumed a nurturant ^ rewarding role 
during these sessions; for the otUer half she 
assumed a cold, nonnurturant role. The chil^ 
dren were then asked to perform a discrlmlna^ 
tlon problem, while the model exhibited novel 
behaviors such as marching? aggression toward 
dolls, and verbal responses. The nurturant 
model^chlld relationship led to significantly 
greater imitation of the marching and verbal 
rGSponses* There was no significant differ- 
ence in imitation of aggreasipn, since almost 
all children imitated this behavior* 

The facilitative effect of nurturance on 
imitation was also supported by a study (Hether^ 
ington & Frankie, 1967) dealing with parent- 
child relationships and imitation. The mother 
and father of each child In the study were 
^ jarately rated on a nurtufance^hostllity 
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scale, based on a stru^:turod family-interactton 
task, The child then observrid each parent 
alternately Derform different motor and verbal 
r^iponses. Following observation of his parents, 
the child was tested for Imitative responses In 
the parents' dbsence* The parent high in warmth 
was imitated significantly moro than cho parent 
low in warrnth , 

Thus, noncontingent affection given to a 
child by an adult increaSGS the probability that 
the child will imitate that adult. 

Summarizing the effects of model chBrac= 
ttrlstics on imitation, Bandura and Walters 
(1963) .conclude that "modGls who are reward^ 
ing* prestigefuli or competent, who possess 
high status, and who have contrDl over rewdrd= 
ing resources are more readily imitated than 
are models who lack these qualities" (p, 107), 
Since these model characteristics entail actual 
or inferred response consequences to the model 
or to the observer, Bandura and Walters InfeiTea 
that their effect is on performance rather than 
acquisition of behaviors, 

Chdfactdristici of the Obs#fyef 

Self-Esteem 

As we have seen, characteristics of the 
model may have a profound effect on the amount 
of imitation that occurs. The characteristics 
of the observer may, in turn, also affect imita- 
tion. One of the characteristics of the observer 
that has been shown to influence modeling is 
his self-'esteem . 

DeChann^ and Rosenbaum (1960) hypoth^ 
eslEed that persons with low self-esteem would 
show greater conformity in a small^group sltua^ 
tion than persons with high self-esteem. This 
hypothesis was based on the assumptions that 
conformity may be an attempt to gain the favor 
of the group and that low self--esteem persons 
would be more inclined to seek approval. To 
test the hypothesis, DeCharms and Rosenbaum 
asked naval aviation cadets to Identify slides 
showing aircraft silhouettes, A light panel in 
front of the subject indicated the purported re- 
sponses of three other subjects to the same 
slide i On half of the trials these responses 
were unanimously correct; on the other half, 
unanimously IncorrGct. Low self-esteem suL^ 
Jects showed significantly more matching of 
incorrect responses than high self-^esteam 
subjects i 

Further evidence for the negative correla- 
tlon between self-esteem and imitation was 
provided by Gelfand (1962), This study inves-- 
tlgatad tha affecti of salf^esteem on the social 
suggestibility of fifth-grade chlldfen. Children 



were assigned to high and low t^steem groups 
on the basis of personality in\?entOTy scorns. 
Children in ec3ch group were then cjxposed 
©Ither to consiscent success or consistent 
fallur© on a series of four tasks* This was 
Intended to experirnentaily manipulate self- 
esteem. Subjects who ©xpgrienced failure 
showed significantly more imitation on a sub- 
sequent task than subj' Cts who expedenced 
success* Imitation was not significantly df= 
fectcsd , howeverj by self-esteem as measured 
by the personality invantory. 

The studies described abovo indicate that 
the self-esteem of the observer may be inversely 
related to the amount of Imitation he displays. 
In adults an extensive reinforceTnent history 
may have led to a relatively stable level of 
self-esteem, while the level of self-esteem 
in children may vary markedly as a result of 
success or failure on a particular task, 

Dapendency 

A s cond characteristic of the observer 
which has been shown to affect modeling is 
the amount of dependency wliich he shows* 
Dependency may include both help-seeking 
and acceptance of suggestions. High-dependent 
chtldren accept help even in tasks they can per^ 
form by themselves, Low=depend@nt children 
hesitate to accept help even in tasks v/hich 
□ro too difficult for them (Jokubc;:ak Walters, 
1959), 

The relationship between dependency and 
imitation was tested in a study by Jakubcsak 
and Walters {1959), High-dependent and low- 
dependent gfoups of nine^year^old children 
were formed by taking into account children's 
statements of whether they would or would not 
accept help on various tasks, combined with 
their parents' judgment of whether they could 
or could not perform the tasks* Each child 
was then exposed to situations in which a 
peer and an adult gave judgments contrary to 
his judgment » High-dependent children were 
significantly more suggestible than low-depen- 
dent children i and the effect was much greater 
when an adult gave the conflicting judgment 
than when a peer gave it, 

Similar effects of dependency on imitation 
were shown by Ross (19 66) for preschool chil- 
dren* Dependency ratings for each child were 
obtained from the nursery school staff and 
validated by independent observations of the 
axpeflmenter. All children were then taught 
to run a "poat offlae, " During this teaching 
session i the model also performed many irrel- 
evant behaviors , High^depondent children 
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imitated mora than twice as many of ihvsc 
irrelevant behaviors than Icw-.ioponariit chil- 
dren. 

These studies illustratu the sonietiiiiei 
dramatic difference in thu aninunt of iniitation 
shown by high- and low-dGpcndent childron. 
Ross {1966) pointed out that this increased 
imitation elves the high^^dependont child an 
advantago when the model showB no irrolcvanc 
behaviDrs. When behaviors irrelevant to a 
learning task are modeled, iiowovor, the hiqh- 
dGpendent child ^wtll attempt te 1ml 'to all 
behavior and consequently show loi^s loarniiig. 
This, in fact, was the cast- in th£ Ross Pii. 1/. 
Since Inw^de pendent children had bo-i- \ I ear a- 
ing score. 1 on the post office task its,df . 

Perceived Similarity to AAodal 

A final characteristic of the observer which 
may affect amount of imitation is the observ;-r's 
pGrception of his similarity to a model* The 
effect of this variable on chdngcs in prejudiwO 
and authoritarianism among female college stu = 
dents was studied by Stotland and Patchen (1961), 
All students were given a measure of anti^Ncgro 
prejudice. Four weeks later they read a fabri^ 
Gated case history of a girl named Carol who 
was highly prejudiced against minorLty groups. 
For half of the students Carol was very similar 
to themselves in objective characteristics; for 
the other half of the students Carors charac= 
teristics were quite dissimilar to their own. 
Four weeks after reading the case history, the 
prejudice scale was readministered * Students 
inilially low in amount of prejudice became 
significantly more prejudiced when they reaa 
the case history Of a bigoted model whose 
background was quite similar to their own. 
When the moders background wa.^ dissimilar, 
no change occurred. This study suggesti that 
the child may more readily imitate a model 
whom he believes to be like him in some way 
than a model who seems quite different from 
him. 

To summarize, there are several charac- 
teristics of observers which enhance the 
amount of imitation observed. These charaG- 
teristics include the self-esteem and depen- 
dency of the learner and the perceived similarity 
between the model and the learner. 

It should be noted that the model charac'- 
torlstics {status, power * and nurturance) and 
learner characteristics (self-esteem, depen* 
dency, and similarity to the modtd) that have 
been shown to increase imitation have also 
been postulated to contribute to "identifica- 
tion*" The term "Identification'' is used in 
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psych Qdyn^^mic rh^*'^'r' to ro*-:^r !ho rrnnr.sz 
by v/hich a child develops an attarhmont to 
and genoraUifid imitation of a particular a iult. 
Various theories of identification havo boon 
proposQd to account for the conditions under 
which this imitation occurs, and results of 
imitation studloi are frequantly related to ona 
or another of those thaorles. An Gxcallont 
iummary of identification theorios appoars in 
Bandura and Walters (1963, pp. Hb-lOS)-. 

Consequences of tht Bghavior 

Reinforcement of fhe AAodel 

Regardless of the eharactoristics of the 
model and of the obsorvor, certain aspects of 
the modeling situation itsielf may increasG the 
probability that imitation will occur. One of 
these aspects is che reward or punishment 
which the moael recelvos when he exhibits 
the behavior to be imitated, Numerous studies 
have shown that reward of tho niodei results in 
Increased imiialion, and punishment in decreased 
imitation. FiandGrs (1968) suggested that this 
effect occurs be::auSe the learner assumes "If 
I do that I'll get rewarded (or punished) too" 
;{p. 320). 

lUustrativa of the studies which have shown 
mcreased imitation when the model is rewarded 
is that of Bandura, Grusec, and Manlove {1967). 
Elementary school children were asked to help 
"test'* a bowling game designed for use by both 
children and aduhs . Each child played the 
game with an adult model. Both the child and 
the adult wefe instructed that they could takm 
tokens whenever they felt they had performed 
well and that these tokens would be exchanged 
for prices at the end of the game. In each case 
the adult model achieved superior perfonriances 
and rewarded himself only when he attained a 
^ score of 60 points cc more. With some of the 
children, the adult model was praiLed in the 
child*s presence for setting high standards of 
excellence; with the other chDdren, no praise 
was given to the adult for setting high sljan- 
dards. Positive reinforcement of the adult 
resulted in significantly higher standards of 
excellence by children than nonreinforcement. 



imit ition of th^^ rov/cirdr^.l ; -n.n-i t. 
Reinforcement of the Observer 

A second uKpuct f the ;i:oJoling ^ii-aaIu d 
thai may incrcaf^- thu probar^ility tiiat :nOk^liii i 
will occur 1? lOv^aTA or puniLihn:ont L^^ lih- . : ■ 
server for imitating u jlvon hi ndvior. An .•x.u:,= 
plo of thi54 .:=fft, was pro'.= : i.- 1 l^y Liubort .ind 
Fernandez (•97^;, Tiiu subf-cts in thia -xpcri^ 
ment wcro fuur= to siK=voar-oia childrtMi. Thp 
children s^oio told tiiat tiiu v^xporlnirMUor w.ih 
from a compdny who nuiJo nianv thin.j^ for chil = 
drcn and adults and that i^hu wa^ inturi^^nod \v. 
finding out "which things F^ooplo liku b-st,^ 
The GxperiniGntor then asked an adult ino lal to 
indicate which item in oacii of 12 diffurunt iMir^ 
of commoditios ho preferrod, and the rnydi:! ro- 
sponded with predeteniiinea solcctlons, Foliuw^ 
ing the moders porf jnnancc; , the child was told 
it was his turn and was askoJ to ohoc^Bc one of 
each pair of commodiEies. After thu child imd 
exprgssod his profernnco within each pair, tho 
entire set uf slides was shown oyain. This time, 
however, he was requested to mcitch tiiu iiiodePs 
behavior and was told he would recoive a token 
each time he was correct* When offered a reward 
for imitative bohavior, children offert^d signifi- 
cantly more matchiny responses. Thus, direct 
reward appears to bo an effective teuhnique fr»r 
incroasiny the pijrformance of imitative behdvior. 

Summary 

The amount of imitation shown by a chiKd 
may be related to the characteristics of the w\v-akA 
which he observes. More imitation occurs when, 
the model has high leadership or social status, 
controls rewards or punishments to tiie loarnor, 
or has a nurturant relationship with the learner. 
Learners are inore likely no imitate; a niodGl 
v.dien they are low in self-osteem, higlily depen- 
dent, or see themselves as quite similar to tho 
model. Finally, imitation is affected by the 
consequences of the behavior eithor to tho model 
or to tho learner. When the bj^havior rowardod, 
imitation incruasos; when It Is puni^^hed, imita- 
tion decreasos. 
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IV 

Type§ oi Imitative Behavior 



Mriny Studies of imitation hove focused 
On the modcUng of bizarre respons#s. Recently, 
howGVGr, several experlnmnts have dealt with 
the imittition of behavior resulting in the learn- 
ing of subject matter or the performance of pro^ 
socicil rosponses. The nature of the modeled 
behavlDr in eacn of these experiments wlU be 
.jGscribed briefly to indicato the potential uhgs 
of imitation in the clasrroom. In each of these 
experiments, variables wi^re manipulated to 
ascertain their effect on amount of imitation* 
This review, however, wiil focus only on the 
imitated behavior. 

Cognitive Skills and 
SybjMt Matter Leorning 

Strategies 

A study by Laughlin* Moss, and Miliar 
(]969) indicated that efficient problem^solving 
strategies niay be GQmmuni Gated through model" 
Ing. The problem confronting the child was to 
identify an object which the experimenter had 
in mind by asking questions which could be 
answered "yes" or "no. " The task was a mod^ 
ification of the familiar "20 Ouestions" game. 
Prior to playing the game some of the children 
observed an adult play the game, while others 
played the game without observing an adult. 
The adult model employed either a hypothesis- 
scanning strategy coneistlng of a series of 
unrelated specific questions (e*g.i "Is it a 
dog?"), or a constraint-seeking ■ ■rategy con- 
sisting of ti series of questions eu h compre- 
hensive enough to include at least two objects 
(e, g, , "Is it larger than a dog? ") , 

The percentage of constraints used by 
children who had observed the constraint- 
seeking model was significantly higher than 
children who had not seen a modiL Children 
who had not seen a modc^l, in turn, used more 
strain ts than children who had observed a 
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hypothesls = scanning modei. This study is 
quite relevant to the school situation, since 
it indicates that problem = soivLng strategies 
may be taught to children through modeling. 

Conceptual Tempo 

Research has shown that people tend to 
consistently display either slow or Ust decl^ 
sion tjmes in problem situations. The terms 
"reflec'ttve and "impulsive" are used to refer, 
respectively, to individuals who exhibit slow 
or fast decision times. Conceptual tempo is 
of special concern in education, since reflec- 
tion is associated with bettc^r reading recogni= 
Lion and inductive ruasonin,. 

A study by Yando and i->'ian {1968) Indi- 
cated that children taught by rftflective teachers 
may themselves become more reflective. Firsts 
grade children were administered the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test in the fall and apring of 
their first year in school. Children who had 
been taught by experienced reflective ^eachers 
showed a dramatic increase in response time 
from the fall to spring testing, Indicating a 
more reflective conceptual tempo. Although it 
was not possible to determine the exact reason 
for the change, Yando and fegan conjectured 
that it was due to a Gomblnation of modeling 
and reward , 

A later study by Debus (1970) confirmed 
the effect of modeling on conceptual tempo. 
Third-grade children who had an impulsive 
conceptual tempo observed sixth-grade models 
take the Matching Familiar Figures Test, 
Children who observed a reflective model 
became significantly more reflective after 
this observation. 

Knowledge 

Modeling may also faGilitate direct sub= 
stantlve learning* Liebert and Fernandez (1969) 
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nianco nn a t-isk that requirGci six= and sovon- 
year=old chihiren to identify d dt^siqnatGd 
target stcite whsn shown slides depicting throv 
U.S, states. Children we3re givon a pratost, 
obsGrvod an adult model, th©n were ruwcirJod 
for oach of the adult's reBponses tlv ' could 
match, Imitdtion was inferred since adult 
models had sofnecimes been rawrirdoJ for thuir 
corract rcbponGes, and sometiinr^s not rov/arded . 
The children's porformdnco was beUer when ira: 
model had been rewaraed, 

A socond study showing TOgnitive learning 
through Imitation is that of Felker and Milhollfin 
(^0 70), Tho task in this case entniiuJ ^^poliing 
and syllabication by fourih-grade studen;:s, 
following a model provided by their teacher. 

These brief rGviews indicate that modeliny 
may have a strong effect On cognitive learning. 
Imitation has been shown to be affsecivG in 
tGaching Strategies, changing conceptual tempo, 
and communicating substantivt' 'niowlodgo 
These kinds of learning outco .e.s are Important 
aspects of the school's uurriculum , 



Proiscial Behavidr 



Silf^Control 

Bandura and Waiters (1963) report cross- 
cultural comparlsoiis and experimental studies 
which suggest that modeling influences the 
learning of many aspects of self-control. 
Some of these aspects Include resistance to 
temptation, standards ofexceUence, self- 
denial and salf=induigence , and control of 
aggression. 

The effect of modeling on standards of 
excellence was noted earlier in the report of 
the exporiment by Bandura, Grusec, and Men- 
love (1967), Children imitated a model who 
was reinforuad for setting high standards of ^ 
eMceilencB, taking tokens only for very good 
performance . 



OQCiaiiy App'opnaTe Behcivior 

ioaling v/ith the '^ffecis of iTiu.i< Ini-j t;.- 
behavior of instiEutionallzod iuvenih.' !ii;qih-it s , 
i>ubj0cts obsorvuid a fioriaa of n;odolinu s.^^aloas 
in which twograduatG ytu.iontH in .dinicMl fsvcMo! ~ 
oyy played various rules. Tfiu duscriinion nf 
the sessions qivon by Saraaoi; is da fnibnvfe^: 

I .\ch ScH'^ion fiad d narLlcTuUn tlitMLr- 
e,y, , dpplyin^ij for a job, rosisUa i 
tumpraiiuji^ by poers to onqaqt) in 

intisoci:i! acts, taking a probloiii i^i 
d iGachor nr parQle nounsplor, fort;- 
guing iminudiate jratlficdtir-nhs ui 
order to lay the grouiid^vork f'^r .w.jii' 
significant gratifications in the futuix. . 
In each situation, an emphasis svas 
placed on the generality of the appro- 
priatG bGhaviors beiny niodelod in 
order to emphasize their potentiai 
usefulness. An examido of one of 
those situations is the job intLavie ^ 
scene, in which roles arc played by 
an interviewer and a Job ipplicanl* 
The dialogue emphasizo^ ino kinds 
of questions an interviewur ndght 
ask and the various positive, coping 
respojisyg an intorviev jo is exF^ccted 
to make. Also, such factors nfi propor 
appearance, liiannc-^risms , hQiii;yLy, 
and interest are SLreased. IP, 260] 

Boys who took part in modeling sesatr'ny 
showed more change in behavior and attitudi:' 
than boys who did not partlcipato. Examples 
of behaviors whicii wore rated to deternilne tin. 
effects of modeling are table manners, lying, 
and salf^controL Thus, modeling appears to 
be an effective technique for developing socially 
appropriate behavior. 

The studies mentioned abuvu show that 
modeling rnay be employed to foster social 
learning as well as cognitive learning. Dovol- 
oping self-control and learning to cope offoc- 
tively with social situations are two important 
aspects of social development which should 
be encouraged by the schools. 
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V 

Incrcasinq Motivatroii and Learning Through Modeling 



As :iotod in thn procuMu] seuti* ns , many 
kin ir?of hohavior may ho lonrncd throuqh jnodel = 
Ing. Also, bGhaviors which have ilready bcoii 
iearned may be inhibltc-i, J jsinhibitecl > or 
^'liritnrL Bnc.iuso tho %vi io range of boh-i^^ - 
iors affoctoH by mo inlinq, it is .in nxcnlb^nt 
cipproach U> incrcasuiq motivation i UmrninQ 
in tho rl,issrn<^ni . 

Vnriouf: :hardccnristics of thg model, d 
thn nbsGrvor, .^nd nf the modnling situation 
nffnct tho njiiount of imit^ition whlcli occurs, 
f^y tahinq into accoimt the fdctors shown to 
incfoa^:*.^ iffiitatiQn, t!io toachor may mako effnc- 
tivp uHo of inudnlirKj tocfiniquos, Thi^ snction 
will sLiaqcnt ways in \vhich loarrLincj and luntivc- 
tlfjn r'.ay ^.^ faullitatud by pravidiny eMomplary 
Hi^ iels, Oihet sugyu^Utons for ImplomofUlng 

hy White d[9b3) . 



Individyally Guided Motivation (IGM) 

To a r slit the schools in thoir task of 
teaahinq subject matter and fostering solf= 
diroctnd prnsocial behavior, tho Wisconsin 
R & D Center hds fomiulQt©d a system of 
Individually Ouidod Motivation (Klausmeier, 
Froyor, ^ ^^uilling, 19 72)* This system is 
basr^i on a set of principles .nbouE motivation 
d'Mdved from research and theory. ThesG pr1n= 
cinles, in turn, sorvo as the ba.^is for a set 
of in.qtruatioMl guide.^, Tlia motivational 
principlo.s and related instructional guides 
arc: outlined in Table 1 . 

These instructional guides are imple- 
mented in four motivationahinstruGtlonal pro= 
ceduros: (a) adult=child conferences to en- 
courage independent reading, (b) tGacher- 
child conferQncGS for goal setting, (c) guiding 
children as tutors, and (d) guiding children 
taward Holf-^diracLod prosocial behavior, Theso 
prnccduron \snil be outlined in the t llowinq 

O 
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sections. Although each prnceduro iniplcnionts 
sovoral of the instructional guides, emphasis 
in each case will bn placed on the instructional 
guide relate 1 to modeling= '^provide real-life 
and symbolic models , " 

Adult-Child Conferences to 
Encourage Independent Reading 

Adult-^ child conferences to promote inde= 
pendent reading are held one© a week during 
schonl hours for faach participating child and 
last abcsut 10 to 15 minutes. A teacher, instruct 
tlonal aide, or volunteer may i^onduct th'- confer^ 
ence.^, which are held part ci the reguiar 
instructional program in readli Conferenens 
iiave proved highly successful with children 
who previously read little or n<ithlng excopt 
assigned reading. 

The objectlvei of the w-onferences are to 
increase the child'.g motivation for reading, to 
encourag© him to read independently during and 
outsldG school hours, and to incrQas© his read- 
ing speed and comprehension. To attain these 
goals the aduJt conference leader models desir- 
able reading behavior and attitudes, guides 
the child's chQlce of books, helps him set 
goals for reading, provides fe£3dback, and 
praises the child's efforts ond accomplish- 
ments . 

Modeling can be effectively used in many 
ways during the conference. First, tlia adult 
who Is conducting the conference may directly 
demonstrate an interest in reading by being 
engaged in reading when the child comes in 
for a conference, or by starting to read a book, 
newspaper, or magazine as the child leaves 
the conference^ To ncrease the probability 
that the child will Irritate the behavior, the 
adult might comment that he enjoys reading 
and found what hs read interesting. This type 
of comment Indicataa to the child that reading 
was rewarding to the adult, 
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viotivQtional Prtn:,;iplos and Corollary Instructional Guidos 



MoU national . Principk 



In sjruc t ionjal G^idg 



Attcndinq to n Ic^arninq t^Rk is Gss<intlal 
for Initiritinq a lofirning soquence. 



1 , Focus student attention on desired 
Qbjectivns . 



2, OLservlnrj and imitating a modal facili- 2 Provide roal = lif@ and synibolic modGls, 
tatns the Initial ncquisition of many 

l)Ghfiviorn including prosocial bfjhQviors 
such QS SGlf-control , self-relianco ^ and 
pnrsistoncn . 

3. Verbalizing prnsocienl values and behaviors 3, Provido for verbalisation and diicussion 
and reasoning cibout thorn provides a con-^ of prosocial values, 

ceptucil basis for the development of the 
behaviors * 



4. Sf3tting ond attaininy goals require learning 
tasks at an appropriatf^ difficulty lavol; 
feelings of success on current Irjrning 
tasks heighten rnptivation for subsequent 
tasks; feelings of failure lower niotiva^ 
tion for subsequont tasks. 

5, Acquiring informition concerning correct 
or appropriate behaviors and correcting 
errors are associated with better perfor- 
mance and more favorable attitudes toward 
learning tasks . 

3s Expecting to receive a reward for speci^ 
figd behavior or achievement directs and 
sustains attention and effort toward mani= 
festing the behaviors or Qchievement* 
Non-reward after a response tends to 
extinguish the response. Expecting to 
roceive punishment for manifesting un= 
desired behavior may lead to suppression 
of the behavior, to avoidance or dislike 
of the situation, or to avoidance and dis- 
like of the punisher. 



4, Help each student set and attain goals 
r^iiated to the schoors educational 
program • 



5, Provide informative feedbaGk and cor-^ 
rection . 



6, UsL r^wifds freely at the proper time. 



*Reprlnted from KUusmeier, Frayer> and Quilling (1972 , pp, 39-^40). 



In many cases, direct modQling of reading 
may not be feasible in the content of the con^ 
ference. Symbolic modeling , howeveri may 
be readily used and can ba quite effective. 
To use symbolic modeling ^ the adult might 
mention that he often reads books for pleasure. 
In commenting on reading, he might mention 
particular types of books he likes, times of 
the day when ha finds time for reading, and 
hov; much he enjoys reading, Datailed com- 
ments such as this provide a realistic model 
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and indicate to the child that independent read^ 
Ing is a rewarding experience* 

Other symbolic modala may also be used 
in reading conferences, Showing a picture of 
a possibla model reading, informing the child 
of the reading behavior of a possible niodel, 
and indicating the values of independent read- 
ing to other persons who may serve as models 
for the child are ways of usiig symbolic model-^ 
ing, The models selected shoald either be 
similar to the child so that the child feels the 



■i ir:. iror^ nn.i Vr'r^ul i ntrivc to ito. 

Teacher^Chiid Conferences for Goal Setting 

In this pnjc-:iunv, ,\ to ic"."r :^lJs v:ou>\y 
'K:nj; = sott'n^j cnnfrTPncos svith i;= avi .iu:U chil- 
Jr^-n pirt of tho nxiulMr I'l. icnuiial proyran., 
Aftor Eh'-: jhnJTnn yain 5;om- ficioney In ion! 

t;-.n tnnvhur rr..iy v;r^rk with ^-ni; :r up^ 
cniLire^i, r.ithor ihnn with i iMvpJ'ials. Th>- 
tr'-ich.-r o^ich cnila i-. ji^nuin'j nr^ln in;i 

pi \nz the ;:hllJ's inst:ructic.; . ' p^ngrain &u th it 
ho h^in in nppnrtunitv to (Utjpi his rmals. Cl^.iN 
lUjttHPj c^.nforuncos liavn hoo^ iilihiy Rucco:?n- 
ful m ii;.provinu ihe pHrfonnaLCc of chil iron 
in ro-i .iiivj .in i jthrMintluR , 

'^ha oi^jcctivoK of -joal-acjtUny conforonct. s 
am to incwoso thn n:oflvation nf tho studunt in 
;i p"irtlculr./ $uLj.-ct !:...itl(:r, tu incro^so the 
f^-af-:iiP;cL:on of liio stucif,;u by tonrhiivi hini 
tn ?iot r-aHntic: jo/,ls. ruiU to briiuj nhrnit liigiior 
■lc'i^-v-:-:.n It In ih».^ r^iihjoct lli^jtinr nf iho >iQal 
aoltin;]. It is also oxpoctod that stu lonts who 
learn \n fah realistic gojln in one Hubjset 
inatWT will sot uonia independently in othor 
Huhjuct ihottors, Tn attdin thoso objectives, 
the tonehor .ipplios inotiv^tionril principles 
durjnq the, jnab -Mttinu . ^ 'nfnroncos — focusina 
thr stua<^nt^K itinntlon on objnctivn^; ;jUiJ'ng 
him in Hottuui wG«.:kIy rjoals; providing fn..Hl = 
back about the student's ncconiDllshmentE ancl 
Uorii=ac*ttinq accuracy; niu praislnn thu st p 
JurU'r^ efforts . hiR nltoinmont of ^jnats, an I 
his accurncy in Snttiny goals. 

Althouqh tho primary instructiona i Qui iob 
iniploniontod durinq aoal-SQttinn confcronc^s 
nro focusing nitontion, qonl setdny, provivUng 
fnndhack, and relnforcinrj , niodoling may so 
pluy a sur^f^ortinu role. Tho toaQhor iTiight 
doscriho i^ituntions in which he has sot qoal^s, 
worhc .1 hard to attain th-m, and fnlt a sense 
of accomplishmGnt whon ho roaahed them. 
These? DKamplos should help the nhild under- 
Btrind what qoal sotting is and elicit a dosirQ 
to worl: inward hiS yoala in order that ho, too, 
miqht fool ,i sense of acconi plisiiniont. 

Guiding Older Children as Totors 

fn roqularly sohedulod sessions, a ri:ild- 
tutor prnvidos assliitanco to a child one to four 
years younqar than hiniself, Nonnnlly childrGn 
of intorrngdiato age tutor those of kindnryarten- 
primary aqe. Mowovor, In an instructional and 
rosonrrh (1 & R) unit, chlldron who know the 
i^ubjcct ninttur woU iiiay tutur other childreii 
f'jf about the same aqo who do not ^'now it a^5 
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or Irr/ froquoncly, Th'=^ H'^B^iond are 15 to :5 
i'dnui'^/ Inng for tut^'M-i? fivo in nine years M 
ago, oui viy be longer for older children. 

In the luterinc; scssioo^, the older 'hild 
■jui.i-^^ tho y^..un.^}r ohild's rractle- e>{ skills 
or hi^ i- irq)on lent study aoueitioi^ . Tutonnq 
Is eirrioj ''ut part of thr vvunjor cnild's 
regular inritructional ;.'r^-qraii m a particular 
suhjeot rnaLt^.^r .iroa, Tiio ohioonvf^' of the 
tutorin; proqran, for tuP,- ^ aoj to mcreasM 
nis level -f rnotivatlo-i an.i r ohi-\'-n:nnt in 
i^urhoct i^aLtor in^i an i l inoro.u his 
.v.df- iin^rUu- in learninq. 'I no latorH ai\- 
r auqat :o ^pu a ;,. ja ^^;oi:::ple o arL^ct lui^Uihes, 
and praise thu youiia-r ehihi. 

Modelinq is :\u ii-portanr ..s[?oct of tutor- 
ing, i";^,^ tutor is close enough :;i age to bo 
percoived oy the younger child as uiniilar to 
himsrdf. Tiio fact that hr^ is sli qhtly older 
and knrnv^ :hn HUbjc^-f ■ :itter to h.^ ^itudied 
givos liini status in ti;- viow of tile learner, 
ino tutor is -nonij' uh^g to get acquainted with 
til.- chil i ho tutr^M ijid show tliat iiu likt-s nuio 
'^-oncontlngont affuction such as this :diould 
incrodso rho amount of imitation whicii ^jccurs, 

During the tutorina sossi(?ns, the tutor 
models the skills to bo learned. For exampla, 
the uhdor child may road aloud a passage from 
a book, rending with eKpressiOn. The younger 
child ro.idf; the sanie f>assage, following tiio 
Gxangole of tho tutor. Tjin tutor praises th^,^ 
child fia^ reading with nxnr^ssinn ^imitating), 
thoreby increasing .ne probability that he will 
cuntinuD showing this behavior. This same 
general process occurs in many situations as 
tho tutor works with the younger child; the 
tutor models a behavior, the younger child 
imitatos that bohavior, and the tutor praisoo 
him for imitating* 

In addition to providiny n model for skills 
to be learned, the tutor shows a good attitude 
ttnvard school and inEorest in the subject mattor. 
Thus, tutoring 'an offect attitudes toward learn- 
ing as wed I as what is learned. 



Guiding Children '^oward 
Self^Directed Prosocial Behavior 

A teacher or aide regularly conducts con= 
ferenQos ibout 2J) minutei in length with small 
groups of throe to ieven children. Tho confer- 
ences are usually hold once a week but may 
occur ovo'y two waeks. To assure available 
time ^ni good conference conditions, the con-- 
feronQGs are carried out as an integral pcirt of 
tlio Instructlcnal program in social studios, 
langucago arts, or some othnr curricular area. 
GonfnroncQS are held throughout tho school 
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vt-^^r nn;i =111 ::hilirt'n abcv^ the age uf slM cr 
seven parucipntG some time during the ytar* 

Tn^, niciin purposes oi the conferences are 
to increase the solf-directudneas of the chil = 
dren dn:J to enccaurciqe prosocial behaviors. 
Proiocial behaviors are bonaviors that are 
approved by largo sogments of our society 
md contributo to thQ individual's SDif-reali2a = 
Lion as well as to ^ood citizenship. As chil^ 
dren partidipato Ir; conferencGS, they rely nioro 
on thomsolvGs and loss on adult authorities for 
guiding thoir bohavior. Whon uonducting thr 
conferences, tho t'^nchors apply five motiva- 
tional prlnclpbs: reasoning about behavior, 
providiofj oKomplary modols, hQlpinfi sot joals, 
giving Ljedbfick and correction, and reinforcing 
dcjsired behaviors. Eniphasis is placod on rea ^ 
^oniny about beiiavlor; that IS; helping tho 
chil ' think about why he bMhavGS in certain 
v/ays and considering the possible consequGnces 
of his br)havior for hi.nsglf a.d others, 

TL'O use 01 reasoning during "Mg conference 
is intimatoly Intertwined with symboUc n"iodel= 
ing. In fact, symbolic modoUng may bo con- 
sidered one aspect of reasoning. Bandum and 
Walters (1963) describo this relationship in 
this way: 

[Reasoning includes] descriptions of 
the ways in which the child's undesir- 
able behavior rnny have untoward con- 
sequences for Qthers^-for example j 
pain, inconvtsnience / or embarrass^ 
ment^of which the child may not be 
aware* To the extent that the child 
has already been conditioned to avoid 
producing consecjuences of these kinds , 
the parent's account of the effects that 
may result from the child's behavior 
may be in it^v If suffiCLent to deter 
the child from acting in the disap^ 
proved way* Reasoning may also 
involve explanation of possible mo-' 
tives for the placing of restraints on 
the child's behavior by parents or 
others, thus forestalling resentment 
and intense attempts to modify or 
nGUtrali^e the behavior of th© con^ 
tf oiling agent. Moreover, it some-^ 
times includes symbolic modeling in 
the form of presenting examples or 
detailed instructions of alternative 
prosocial modes of response that the 
child can adopt when a similar situa- 
tion Lirisas at a future time, Wliile 
focusing on consequences may serve 
primarily to inhibit behavior that the 
parent desires to forestall, examples 
of prosocial behavior and eKpliclt 
instructions of how to behave In a 
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Drnsocial n-anncr provide atafidards 
by means of v.'hich a child can guido 
and evaluate his actions. [P. 195] 

In small group confcrGnces, the teacher 
may show a film or fiimstrip* tell an anecdot-i 
or have children read a story as a basis for 
discussion and reasoning. For OKamplc, 
Arnspiger, Brill, and Rucker (1969) have pub- 
lished a series of books on values ^ dealing 
with such topics as respect, honesty, fair 
play, responsibility, and dependability. 
Problem situations are presented like those 
which might be Gncountered by children, and 
possible solutions to the problems are given* 
The stories discuss situations in school, at 
home, and in the neighborhood; the characters 
are from different social backgroundi. Books 
like these may provide modal s with whom the 
students will identify and v/hose behavior they 
will ^dbsequently imitate. 

In the conference, teachers may discuss 
student conduct with the children, guiding 
them in thinking of alternative constructive 
responses which they could make in given 
situations. Emphasis is placed on the revvards 
of making particular responses. The descrip^ 
tions of desirable ways of behaving in partic^ 
ular situations become symbolic models f( i 
the children. 

Summary of Individually Guided Motivation 

Four motivational procedures have been 
developed which implement instructional guides 
iuch as helping set goals* providing exemplary 
models^ giving feedback^ and praising accom- 
plishments ^ The objective of IGM is to in- 
crease motivation for learning and self^directed 
behavior. Each of the four procedures which 
comprise IGM entails working with an individual 
student or small groups of students. In the fol- 
lowing sections, ways" of urdng modeling with 
large groups of children are described, Again, 
the intent of modeling is either to increase learn^ 
ing or to encourage prcsocial behavior. 

Increasing Learning Through Msdtling 

Wodtke r3nd Brown (1967) have pointed out 
that teaching practices such as the use of lee- 
turas , films, science demonstrations , and 
audiotapes in the language laboratory all imply 
obsarvatlonal learning, Aa Ross (1966) noted, 
these modeling situations should not include 
Irrelevant behavior since children may imitate 
all behavior, both relevant and irrelevant* 
Teacheri should also arrange to have the chil- 
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tholr pMrform^ancy . 

Tho problcm-sdlving ability of children 
Cein b * griatly improwd through modeUng* 
Instoc i ci simply confronting children with 
FJroblf r s tho teachGr may dGmonstrate prob^ 
lem St .'r \g. In this way, ho can model effl= 
cieni : Lrj:GgiGS an i a roflective conceptual 
tompn. 



Increasing Prasocial Behavi'^r 
Through Modeling 

The teacher is probably a model for all 
children at various times because students 
are continually observing the teacher, and 
beCfiuse thGy see him as having prestige .md 
controlling th>; u re^ ^rds and punishments, 
they are verv Ilk?.. -y 'mltat^ him. His behav^ 
tor may servd as u ir;cde' for social learning as 
well as cognitive leor.Un ^ Because of this 
potential for modeling, i; teacher should be 
aware of his ov/n social avior^attempting 
t > set a good example /or .^i 3h behaviors as 
thouyhtfulness, self-control, and generosity. 

Another type of exemplary modal that might 
be brought into the classroom is a speaker from 
the community. An important aspect of this 
speaker's talk might be providing a vivid de- 
scription of the things he has done and the 
rewards and punishments assOGlated with them. 
For eKample, a eports figure might describe 
his perseveranca through long hours of training 
and the recngnition which he has received 



hocauso of his accon^plish-cnts , In c:ic sc::::c!, 
a former prisoner described the crimes he had 
committed and how he suffered lonoUnoss, roloc' 
tion, unemployrrient, and loss of his home ho= 
cause of them. In choosing speakers, the 
toacher might well keep in mind th^t percoivoJ 
similarity increases imitation. Me: i^ers of a 
minority group may be brought into tho class- 
room to speak to children belonging to that 
group. 

Symbolic modols of desired bohavior may 
provided through books. For example, biog- 
raphies and autobiographies describe the things 
which persons have done and the rewards and 
punishments which have resulted, Thoso books 
set examples of creativity, courage, stoadfast-= 
neSii and ambition. 

Summary 

Many kinds of exemplary models may be 
provided for children. Teachers, older children, 
and members of the community are peoplo whom 
students may adriiire and imitatt?, Eiiticussion , 
books, and films may furnish symbolic models, 
showing the consequences of various behaviors. 
In using models^ the teacher should be aware 
that the children are more likely to imitate 
models who have high status, control rewards 
and punishments, and are perceived as being 
similar to themselves. The probability of 
imitation is also increased when the model 
receives rewards for his behavior and when 
the learner himself is rewarded for exhibiting 
the bahaviort 
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